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ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN THE CHAMPLAIN 
VALLEY 

By G. H. PERKINS 

ALTHOUGH all the objects described and figured on the fol- 
lowing pages were collected on the eastern side of the 
Champlain valley and might be considered as representing 
the archeology of western Vermont, nevertheless they also accurately 
exhibit the usual specimens collected on the opposite side of Lake 
Champlain, for, while some minor differences may perhaps be dis- 
covered, as a whole, collections gathered on either side of the lake 
are practically identical. This is not true if we go too far from 
Lake Champlain. East of the Green mountains or west of the 
Adirondacks, things are not the same, and the Indian implements, 
etc., are more distinctly Algonquian on the one hand and Iroquoian 
on the other. In the Champlain valley itself the objects found 
appear to be more characteristically Iroquois than Algonquian, but 
still there is in some degree a mixture of the work of both these 
peoples. 

It is doubtful if there were long occupied, still less permanent, 
settlements on either shore of Lake Champlain or very near it for 
many years before the advent of the European. The whole region 
appears to have been a great hunting ground, and the lake itself a 
thoroughfare for centuries, and the Iroquois seem to have dominated 
the area more than others. So far as Vermont is concerned, there 
was probably alternation, now Algonquian and now Iroquois, the 
former being the original possessors of the land, then for more than 
a century from 1540, or somewhat earlier, to 1640 the Iroquois 
held it, and then after 1640 the Algonquians in someway regained 
possession and held it until the white man finally took it for his 
own. 

While various objects of aboriginal manufacture are still found 
from time to time, they are becoming rare, and such collections as 
that now in the Museum of the University of Vermont, which in- 
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eludes about ten thousand specimens from western Vermont and 
that equally important gathered by Dr D. S. Kellogg on the west 
side of the valley, can no longer be obtained. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a valuable find is made, as in the case of one of the jars shown 
on plate xxxvi and most of the bone objects on plate xxxiv, which 
were collected at what appears to have been a much-used camp 
discovered a few years ago. 

Although for the greater part not very unlike such specimens 
found elsewhere in the United States, it may not be without interest 
that we examine some of the more characteristic objects that have 
been found in the immediate vicinity of Lake Champlain. 

Archeologists will not fail to note the close resemblance of 
many of the specimens illustrated on the accompanying plates to 
those figured on the plates which illustrate Dr Beauchamp's Bul- 
letins on the Aboriginal Implements, etc., of New York. There 
are, as will be noticed later, some very marked differences between 
our collections and those described in the New York Bulletins, but 
there are also many noticeable resemblances. 

It is not intended tp present in this paper a complete account 
of the Indian objects from Champlain valley, but in this and in an 
article to follow most of those which are at all characteristic of the 
region will be shown. 

Chipped Objects 

Chipped points made from some kind of quartz, quartzite, horn- 
stone, or other highly silicious material are here, as everywhere, 
the most abundant examples of aboriginal work. While localities 
have been found in which there were great quantities of flakes, 
chips, etc., showing the site of an ancient workshop, no large de- 
posits or caches of flaked implements have ever been brought to 
light. Nor are the objects found in this region so large on the 
whole as those of the West and South, or at least none are found 
of as large proportions as are the great chipped implements that 
have been discovered elsewhere. And the same might be said of most 
classes of stone objects. As will be seen, a very few comparatively 
large leaf-shaped objects have been found in this region, but they 
are exceedingly rare. 

With no intention of presenting our finest or rarest specimens, 
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but rather such as may be considered typical of the average of 
our collections, I have selected and photographed those shown on 
the accompanying plates. 

When examining these plates it should always be borne in 
mind that all the figures are reduced, usually more than half. 
The series at the top of plate xxix, the simple, unstemmed and 
unbarbed triangles, are examples of what is by far our most 
common form. While these triangular points may be made of 
a great variety of materials, by far the larger part are made of a 
gray quartzite which occurs in ledges in different parts of northern 
Vermont. This quartzite is always gray, but the shade may vary 
from light, translucent, and rather pretty stone to that which is very 
dark, or it may sometimes be of a yellowish tinge. This latter 
does not seem to have been very much liked by the arrowpoint 
makers, for we find only very rude and clumsy specimens made 
from it. 

Though used more than any other material, for the smaller 
specimens, this was only rarely used in the making of large pieces. 
Other forms of the smaller points, knives, etc., are also, though less 
often, made from the common quartzite ; but the stemmed and 
barbed specimens are more often made from darker and more com- 
pact hornstone or some such material. For some of these, white 
or clear quartz was used ; but for some reason these were far less 
often chosen than in southern New England. White quartz is 
common in large masses in the ledges not far east of Lake Cham- 
plain, but it was rarely chosen for any sort of implement. 

Plate xxx shows a few of our largest chipped specimens. They 
are all well made, though not of the best. The four specimens at 
the top of the plate show a type that is quite abundant, and endlessly 
varied in form and material. Most are slender, though some are 
wider, like that at the right, and a few are broadly triangular. Some 
of the finer and more slender forms are six or even eight inches 
long and only an inch or a little more in width. 

The long implement at the bottom of the plate is made of the 
common gray quartzite. It has fairly well finished edges, and is 
ten inches long by two inches in greatest width. The leaf-shaped 
implement — knife or spade — above it is a very rare form in this 
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region. The specimen figured is eight inches and a half long and 
four inches wide. One or two similar specimens are still larger than 
that figured. 

Scrapers of many different shapes are common among our 
chipped specimens. Several of these are shown on plate xxxi. 
The sharply beveled edge is so characteristic of this class of imple- 
ments that there is little difficulty in recognizing them whatever may 
be the shape. 

The small, triangular forms seen at the top of plate xxxi are per- 
haps more abundant than other forms in the Champlain valley. 
Some of these are small, most of not large size, but now and then 
one of large proportions was made. Following down the left side 
of the plate, across the bottom and up on the right side, one may see 
examples of our most usual forms of scrapers. It is quite possible 
that the circular objects, such as are shown at the lower right 
corner, were not always scrapers, but sometimes were used in 
games, for there are accounts by early writers of games which the 
aborigines played in which such discs of stone were used. Many 
other forms are found among our scrapers. Now and then one 
appears to have been made either from an old arrowpoint, one angle 
of which was broken off and made into a scraper, or else the scraper 
edge was made at first and the implement shaped like some of the 
points. In the triangular points the base was sometimes beveled to 
be useful as a scraper. In other cases the portion remaining after 
the pointed end had broken off was beveled to a scraper edge. 

This repairing or remaking old, broken, or worn implements in 
order that they might serve in other capacity is not uncommon in 
all classes of these objects. 

The drills shown on plate xxxi will be readily recognized by 
their peculiar form. Others less slender than those shown on the 
plate are found, and also those that are ruder and more clumsy ; but 
the figures show the more common specimens. Drills are spoken of 
by many writers as rare in the various localities under consideration, 
but in the Champlain valley they are quite abundant. As noticed, 
some are rude, but others are among the very best examples we 
have of skilful chipping — such specimens, for example, as those 
shown near the center of the plate. The longest of these measures 
our inches, and the one at the right is nearly as long. 
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The triangular points which have been mentioned previously 
lend themselves easily to transformation into drills, and it is not 
uncommon to find what at first appears to be simply an ordinary tri- 
angular point which when more closely examined is found to be a 
drill, one of the angles having been fashioned to serve as a boring 
point. It is difficult to understand how some of the very slender 
drills could have resisted efficient use. It seems likely that they 
would break if much pressure were put upon them ; nevertheless, 
they have evidently been considerably used, as the polished end 
shows. Very often these triangular drills are longer at the boring 
point than at the others. 

In addition to the various chipped implements mentioned above, 
there are a few specimens made in this way that belong to classes 
usually made by hammering and grinding. On plate xxxiii, at the 
bottom, is shown a finely made celt of hornstone. The surface ap- 
pears to have been rubbed somewhat after the chipping or flaking 
had been completed. The edge is plainly rubbed. Altogether this 
is the best example of this kind of chipping that has been found in 
this region, and, as the figure shows, it is a fine specimen. Rather 
large axes flaked from more or less flat plates of quartz of the form 
of the common grooved axes occur now and then. In place of the 
groove, these are notched on each edge. They are very rude. 

Slate Knives 

Although resembling the chipped points or knives in their gen- 
eral form, the four smooth objects shown at the lower right portion 
of plate xxix are very different in material, and they were ground, 
not chipped. 

These represent a class of implements which are found on both 
sides of Lake Champlain. They are all made from slate, red, pur- 
ple, or drab, such as occurs abundantly in this region. The use of 
these objects is rather problematical. They are almost always well 
made ; the surface is smooth and almost polished, the edges are 
sharp and do not indicate that the tool had been severely treated. 
And yet the material is not very hard, and is very brittle, and some 
of the specimens (knives ?) are slender. One is nine inches long 
and an inch and a half at the widest part ; it would easily break, 
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and there are other specimens nearly as fragile. The longest shown 
on plate xxix measures four inches and a half. The greater number 
are three or four inches long and of varying width. All are stemmed, 
and usually the stem is notched on each side. In the collec- 
tion at Burlington there are more than thirty of these objects, and a 
smaller number in the State collection at Montpelier. 

Dr Beauchamp has published a plate 1 on which are figured ten 
of these slate knives, and the following statement of their distribu- 
tion is given (page 65) : " In some parts of Canada the . . . knives 
are about as common as in New York, being most abundant on 
both sides of Lake Ontario. They have not been reported east of 
Lake Champlain, except in its immediate vicinity, with the excep- 
tion of one in Maine, nor do they reach more than halfway south- 
ward to the Pennsylvania line. In fact here they are rarely found 
far away from the larger lakes and streams tributary to the St. 
Lawrence." 

Gouges 

Although by no means confined to the Champlain valley, the 
gouges may be regarded as very characteristic of this region, for 
unless I am in error, they are found here m ore abundantly and in 
greater variety than elsewhere. 

None of our specimens, not even the best " banner stones/' are 
more beautifully finished or of handsomer material than some of the 
best of our gouges. As is true of other objects, there are all grades 
of rudeness or elegance in these. As a class, however, the gouges 
are more carefully shaped and more perfectly finished than most other 
implements. Indeed, some are so finely finished, of such attractive 
material, and so apparently unused that it is very difficult to con- 
jecture for what purpose they were made. One of these is shown 
in the longest on plate xxxn. This is as perfect in all respects 
except a recent break at the top, as when it left the maker. If this, 
and others like it, were of hard stone, it would be more easy to 
think of some use to which they could have been put They are 
of only moderately hard talcose slate, often of a greenish drab 
color, and could not be used for any hard work without very evi- 



1 Bulletin 18, N. Y. State Museum. 
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dent abrasion, and yet most of them do not show anything of the 
sort. The surface is not only smooth, but well polished, and the 
edge is sharp. 

While, as has been noticed, great variety occurs in the shape of 
the gouges in general, these are long, slender, flat or slightly con- 
cave on the upper side and strongly carinate on the other, so that 
a cross-section has the form of a narrow, sharply pointed arch. 
The groove may, as in the figure, extend throughout the whole 
length, or only part way. The specimen figured is fourteen inches 
and a half long and rather more than an inch and a half across the 
edge. There are other gouges that are several inches longer, but 
by far the larger number are much shorter. Perhaps six or eight 
inches may be taken as the average length of the gouges of this 
region. 

These finer examples are usually longer. Evidently great care 
and labor were expended in fashioning such gouges as the long one 
figured, and they must have been made for some important purpose, 
but what that purpose was I cannot imagine. Diligent search in 
various old accounts which early explorers have left us has failed to 
bring any satisfactory explanation of these singular objects. 

But however these were used, there can be no doubt as to the 
use of most of the gouges. By far the larger portion are of hard 
stone, well fitted to endure rough service. As the figures on plate 
xxxii show, the groove is sometimes short and shallow, sometimes 
deep and long. In a few it is triangular, as in the middle specimen 
on the left. This also is an example of a sort of chisel-gouge. In 
these, of which we have a number of specimens, one end is hol- 
lowed and curved to form a regular gouge edge, while the other is 
straight and beveled to form a chisel. More rarely both ends are 
hollowed, and, of course, in these the groove runs from end to end. 
As to the use for which the gouges were usually intended, there 
have been numerous suggestions, but none is entirely satisfactory. 

In one of his accounts Champlain speaks of seeing Indians on 
the coast of Maine making canoes, dug-outs, by charring a properly 
prepared log and scraping out the burned portions, then charring 
again, and thus by alternate charring and scraping they accomplished 
the desired end. Water poured over portions of the wood that were 
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to be retained confined the burning, which was done with hot stones, 
to the part to be hollowed. 1 

No theory of the use of these gouges so well explains the excel- 
lent condition in which most of them are found as does the one that 
they were used chiefly in excavating or cutting where wood had 
been more or less charred. Among considerably more than a hun- 
dred of these specimens that have been found in this region, by far 
the greater number do not show much, if any, effect of use. 

Celts 

Plate xxxin shows a few of the many forms of celts that have 
been found in the Ghamplain valley. As a class ruder than the 
gouges, some are as well finished as they could be, and are really 
elegant specimens. Generally of hard material and evidently made 
for service rather than for ornament, they form an interesting and 
conspicuous part of our collections. 

I do not think that the celts of this region exhibit any particular 
characters which can distinguish them from those of other localities. 
We have none so large as those that have been found elsewhere. 
Rarely does one exceed a foot in length, and the majority are not 
more than five to eight inches long. Some are very small, in length 
not more than two or three inches. Some of these little celts are 
finely made and of various shapes. While most of these imple- 
ments are at least fairly well made, there are some that are very 
coarse and clumsy. These are usually made from a large quartz 
pebble. 

Bone Implements 

Stone objects and bits of earthenware have been collected in the 
Ghamplain valley for many years, but articles made of bone have 
been exceedingly rare, especially on the eastern side of the lake. 

Some years ago the writer mentioned 2 two or three specimens 
of this kind. Up to that time these were all that had been found in 
Vermont, and although more had been collected on the western side 
of the lake the entire number was very small. 

1 For further account of these implements, see the article by the writer in American 
Naturalist ', XV, 425. 

2 Science, Oct. 7, 1892. 
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Within a few years was found what appears to have been the 
site of a long-occupied camp. The site is on the bank of a large 
creek that flows into Malletts bay, one of the largest of the numerous 
deep indentations found here and there along both shores of Lake 
Champlain. A camp here would have been admirably situated, 
being in the midst of what must have been excellent hunting and 
fishing, and absolutely invisible from not only the main lake, but 
from most parts of the bay. The bank is composed mostly of a 
stiff clay, and in this many bone implements as well as many more 
scattered bones of bear, deer, elk, wolf, beaver, etc., have been 
found as the reward of very careful and diligent search by Mr D. 
B. Griffin, who for years has collected them. All of the bone speci- 
mens figured on plate xxxiv, except that at the bottom and one 
just above the shell beads, were obtained at this place within two 
or three years. With the bone objects there have been found many 
fragments of earthenware, mostly suggestive of Iroquoian origin, 
and numerous stone implements. One nearly entire, though much 
decayed human skeleton, and bones from others, were also found. 
It is impossible to doubt that the Indians of this region used bone 
freely, but it seems to have been for the greater part unable to 
withstand exposure, and therefore to have disappeared. 

The locality referred to is the only one in Vermont from which 
more than one or two bone objects have been obtained. 

A glance at the plate will show that most of the objects figured 
are very similar to those found elsewhere and in widely distant 
localities. Indeed the world over, the simpler forms of bone imple- 
ments, both prehistoric and recent, are very much the same as to 
form. Still there are often at least a few specimens found in each 
locality that are peculiar. 

The teeth shown at the top of the plate, and others not figured, 
are of this sort. Their shape is somewhat unlike any that I have 
seen from other places. The two canines from a bear are worked 
with considerable care to sharp edges. As the figures show, one 
tooth is worked obliquely about half-way between the point and 
the root, while the other is worked throughout its length. Both 
are well polished, and finished with care. The beaver incisor below 
is not as well shown as it might be, but close examination of the 
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reduced figure will reveal oblique working similar to that in the 
first. 

Other teeth, especially beaver incisors, were found, and one of 
these latter was worked so that only half remained, as in the second 
bear's tooth. Numerous un worked teeth of bear and beaver, as 
well as entire jaws of several species of mammals, were obtained. 
The originals of these, as of others on this plate, are more than 
twice as large as the figures. Of the three points at the right of 
the teeth the first and third are made from tines from deer horn. 
The middle one is part of 'the humerus of some bird. 

The specimen at the upper right corner is unique, and, like some 
of the points, may have been used for decorating pottery. As the 
figure shows, the upper end is broken ; the lower is cut to form 
three points separated by curved edges. The barbed point below 
the beaver tooth and that at the extreme right remind one of the 
common fishing spears of the Eskimo. They are made from one 
of the long-bones of the deer, — ulna, humerus, or some such bone, 
— as also are the two flat points. All are smooth and well made. 
Many tines from deer antlers are found showing but little evidence 
of being worked, but careful examination reveals some notching 
or cutting, enough to prove that they are not merely chance 
fragments. 

Near Swanton, in the northern part of the Champlain valley, 
many very interesting and often peculiar specimens have been found. 
At this place the singular fragment shown at the bottom of plate 
xxxiv was obtained. At each end it is somewhat rounded, and the 
lower edge seems to be intact ; but the upper is so badly broken that 
it is impossible to determine the original form. Still less can the use 
for which this specimen was made be known or conjectured. It evi- 
dently was intended to be ornamental, and perhaps this was all. 
The original is three inches and a half long, and about three-fourths 
of an inch at the widest part. The material is quite chalky, and 
appears to have been buried a long time. 

Another very interesting specimen, found also in Swanton, is a 
bone mask. This appears to be of Indian origin, but it is not 
chalky, nor does it seem to be very ancient. Yet it resembles very 
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closely some of the bone and earthenware masks figured by Dr 
Beauchamp. The specimen is nearly an inch and a half long and 
rather less in width. It is cut from a piece of femur, and the 
medullary cavity is shown by a deep groove extending through the 
rear side. The face has a prominent nose, full lips, distinct eyes, 
and is well carved. 

Shell 

Objects of shell are exceedingly rare here — only a few beads, 
most of them taken from some very ancient graves in Swanton, and 
which have been described elsewhere. 1 Two of these are figured at 
the lower right corner of plate xxxiv. About a dozen of these, some 
larger than those figured, have been collected, and a large number 
of the little Marginella coniodalis which were bored lengthwise so 
that they could be strung. Besides these a number of smaller 
cylindrical shell beads have been found. 

These beads all are made from shells not found so far north. 
Additional evidence of Southern trade is furnished by several pieces 
of coral. These are straight bits of a branch from the common 
Madrepora, a few inches long and rubbed smooth. Presumably 
these were simply ornaments. 

Earthenware 

During the last few years notable additions have been made to 
our collections of earthenware. Of the three entire jars which are in 
the University Museum at Burlington, and which are all the Vermont 
jars that have been preserved, only one has been obtained recently ; 
the other two were found, as will be noticed later, more than seventy 
years ago. But many fragments, some of them large, — in a few 
cases forming, when brought together, nearly the whole of the jars 
from which they came, — have been discovered in the sands and 
clays of this region, and mostly in the immediate neighborhood ot 
the lake. The material of which our pottery was made — a mixture, 
and often a rather coarse mixture, of quartz and feldspar with some- 
times little flakes of mica held together by more or less clay — 
rendered it very liable to destruction when buried and subjected to 

1 Proc. A. A. A. S. y Portland Meeting, 1873, p. 76. 
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moisture, and especially to freezing and thawing. The earthenware 
of western Vermont and eastern New York is practically identical 
in the patterns in which the jars are adorned and also in the general 
form and material. The simple, globular form seen in the lower 
part of those figured on plate xxxvi is universal. As the illustration 
shows, the upper part may be circular or compressed, as in the 
smaller of the jars figured, into a rectangular form, or, as in another, 
a hexagon, or even more elaborately shaped as was evidently the 
case in the small jar a portion of which is shown in the left portion of 
figure a y plate xxxvi. Many are contracted, as in the smallest of the 
three jars and as shown by several of the fragments of rims on the 
same plate, so that a neck is formed, varying much in different speci- 
mens. This may have been designed to facilitate the attachment of a 
band by which the jar could be hung, and holes found more rarely 
in some jars, such as those shown in the fragment on which may be 
indistinctly seen lettering in white, were probably made for the same 
purpose. 

While the earthenware of that part of New York adjoining Lake 
Champlain is like that of western Vermont, the pottery found in 
most parts of the state, that is, west of the Adirondacks, presents 
important differences. In the Champlain valley there is entire absence 
of any animal or human effigy, while these are, not uncommon in 
the region west of the Adirondacks. 

Dr Beauchamp says that such faces modeled in clay and attached 
to the jars are not uncommon in the pottery of the Mohawk and the 
Onondaga, but they are less common in that of the Seneca. No 
specimens ornamented with figures in relief are found here. As 
plates xxxv and xxxvi show, all our pottery is decorated with 
sunken or incised lines, etc. Lines, arranged in all sorts of group- 
ing and in every direction, form the most common ornament; but 
dots, circles, rings, crescents, zigzags, triangles, squares, etc., in well- 
nigh endless variety, are associated with lines or groups of lines. All 
this may be seen much better by examining the figures than can be 
described by any written account. 

The two plates here given might easily be multiplied many times 
without exhausting the great number of varieties of pattern found 
on the potsherds of this region. Many of our jars, as is evident 
from the fragments that remain, were marked or stamped over most 
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of the upper half, and some even on the inside, sometimes a third 
of the surface from the rim down, but this is unusual. Most, if 
decorated at all inside, are marked only about the upper edge. By- 
far the larger number, however, are ornamented only about the out- 
side of the rim, as in the two jars, b and c, on plate xxxvi. Figure 
a of this plate shows fragments of twelve jars, and from these a 
fairly good understanding of the various patterns may be gained. 
Of these the pieces in the foreground are probably Iroquois, while 
the four in the background are more likely to be Algonquian. 
Still it may be that all are Iroquoian. 

It is a fortunate fact that the most highly ornamented portion of 
our jars is also that which was thicker and more enduring than the 
rest, so that we have a much more complete knowledge of the 
artistic skill of their makers than would otherwise be possible. 

Naturally the color and hardness of the earthenware depended 
on the length and heat of the burning. All are black inside, but 
the outside varies considerably, being drab, dark red, black or gray, 
light or dark brown, etc. Nowhere is there evidence that any color 
was used in decoration. 

While much of the decoration was evidently made by the use of 
blunt points, very likely of bone such as the implements figured on 
plate xxxiv, it is also evident that some of the impressions were 
made with stamps. 

As compared with pottery from the mounds of the Mississippi 
valley and from the Southwest, that found in the Champlain valley 
is most of it coarse and often rude. 

The granite, quartz, or whatever stone was used, mixed with 
clay, was not always crushed to extreme fineness, but angular frag- 
ments are plainly seen in many broken bits. Sometimes the paste 
was all of it very fine, and usually, though not invariably, the jar was 
coated both outside and inside with a fine clay, producing a smooth 
surface. 

Our Eastern pottery is in most examples much thicker and less 
hard than the Western ; nor do we find so great variety in shape. 
Even if the Algonquian and Iroquois women had been able to fashion 
jars as thin and as varied in form as were the women of the mound- 
builders and the Pueblos, they could not have decorated their work 
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as did the latter, for the often deep and boldly drawn lines, or what- 
ever figures were -employed, could not have been placed on any 
thin-walled vessels without making them too fragile. 

As will be noticed, plate xxxv shows fragments which are mostly 
from the rims of various jars. These figures, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, give the more common varieties found here. All are 
reduced to somewhat less than half the size of the originals (exactly 
as 4:9). Figure a of plate xxxvi shows large fragments from the 
rims of twelve jars that have recently been unearthed. They are re- 
duced to one-fifth the size of the originals. In addition to what has 
been said of these, it may be well to notice the forms of several. 
That at the extreme left, and the one at the corner in the foreground 
on the right, in form and decoration furnish examples of square- 
topped jars that appear to have been much liked by the former 
occupants of this region, for among our fragments those of this 
shape are quite common, and they are almost always decorated 
with obliquely arranged lines and the annular figures shown in two 
of the bits on plate xxxv, and especially on the nearly entire jar 
shown on plate xxxvi. A very unusual form of rim is shown in 
what was evidently one of the smaller jars, the second from the left 
in figure a of plate xxxvi. In this vessel the rim was oval at the 
top, the shorter diameter being four and three-fourths inches across, 
and the longer six inches at least. At each end of the long diameter 
the rim is pushed in, as shown in the figure; that is, it was prob- 
ably so, for only half of the entire rim is present. Presumably, 
however, the lacking side was like that shown. 

Nearly all the fragments of each of the jars represented by the 
three large fragments at the back of figure a were collected, but the 
edges were too imperfect to admit of restoration. 

As has been mentioned, the three entire jars shown on plate 
xxxvi are all that now exist of those found in Vermont. Only 
one of these, the smaller and more highly ornamented one, was 
found near Lake Champlain. The other two were obtained in 
Bolton, a town situated east of the lake, and the jars were found 
not together although in the same town, about twenty miles east 
from the shore. 1 The smaller and finer jar was found not more than 

1 It should be noted that the jars shown in figures b and c are really much larger 
than that represented by d, but in the plate this latter is reduced less, and therefore the 
figure is larger. 
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two or three miles east of the lake and about six miles north of 
Burlington. It was unearthed in 1885 and ever since has been one 
of the most interesting objects in the Museum at Burlington. The 
present writer described and figured this specimen some years ago, 
and figures of it have appeared in several works ; but as all of these 
were from rather unsatisfactory pen drawings, it has been thought 
that an illustration from a direct photograph would not be superfluous. 

The vessel is shown about one-fourth size. As it stands the 
height is seven and a half inches ; inside diameter at the top, 
five inches ; circumference at the largest part, twenty-seven inches. 
When filled it holds nine pints. No other entire jar so elaborately 
ornamented as this has been found in New England, although, as 
several of the fragments show, similarly elaborate jars were not ex- 
tremely rare in the Champlain valley. At least the squaring of the 
rim does not seem uncommon, but probably few were squared below 
the neck as in this example. 

The larger jar shown on plate xxxvi, which has about the six- 
sided rim the same sort of arrangement of lines and circles, was 
found in 1895. It was partially uncovered, sheltered by a sort of 
cave formed by large fallen rocks in a woods away from the general 
route of travel. It is remarkable that so perfect a specimen should 
have remained so long undiscovered, even in the out-of-the-way 
place where it was hidden. Whatever may be the explanation 
of this, no one can doubt the genuineness of the jar. The 
figure shows this specimen about one-fourth full size. The original 
is ten inches high, nine inches across the rim, and thirty-seven 
inches in circumference at the largest part. Its capacity is twelve 
quarts. The hexagonal rim is unusual, but not unique, for frag- 
ments of five- and six-sided rims have sometimes been found. 

The third jar shown was found about the same time as that first 
mentioned, but within a mile or so, as nearly as I can ascertain, of 
the second. It is not necessary to call attention to its obvious sim- 
plicity as compared with either of the others. It is of about the 
same size as that of the other Bolton jar, being nine inches and a 
half high, seven and a half across the rim, thirty-eight inches in 
greatest circumference, and holds nearly fourteen quarts. 

Besides jars, pipes of earthenware are now and then found in this 
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region. These appear to be more common on the western than on 
the eastern side of Lake Champlain. They are usually of finer ma- 
terial and smoother surface than the jars, and either plain or very little 
ornamented. Some are straight, or nearly so, and flaring at the end. 
Others have the bowl at an angle with the stem, and resemble some 
of the modern pipes. 

Copper 

As would be expected, copper articles are not common in the 
Champlain valley; yet quite a variety has been found, and a few 
are shown on plate xxxvu. In both the Vermont collections there 
are not more than twenty-five. The material in all cases is the native 
metal of Lake Superior, from which the objects were hammered into 
the desired forms. 

In some localities lumps of copper have been found, but here 
only the well-wrought implements, etc., have occurred. Figures 1 
and 2 of the plate show two examples of spear-points or knives. 
Almost all our specimens of this kind are flat on one side and beveled 
from a medium ridge on the other, as the figures show, opposite 
sides being seen. The length varies from two inches and a half to 
six inches. Several have a sort of socket like that shown in figure 
2. Celts like those illustrated by figures 3 and 6 are occasionally 
obtained, and one of these, found at the mouth of Otter creek, is 
the largest copper specimen found in the Champlain valley. This 
is not figured, and is much larger than any of those shown on the 
plate, being eight inches long, more than two inches wide, and an 
inch thick at the back ridge. It weighs thirty-eight ounces. 

The celt shown by figure 3 is four inched and a half long and 
weighs five ounces and a half. The other is about two-thirds as 
large. 

The only copper gouge found here is that seen in figure 4. The 
original is finely patinated ; it is six inches and a half long, an inch 
and a half wide, and weighs thirteen ounces. 

Figure 5 illustrates a copper bar similar to several that have 
been found in old graves at Swanton. That shown is very nicely 
shaped and was probably an ornament. 

Figure 7 is one of a dozen copper beads, made by rolling sheet 
copper into cylinders, as shown. 
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Iron 

Although not aboriginal in origin, nor prehistoric in time, the 
implements used in trading with the Indians when Europeans first 
came into the Champlain valley and which soon largely displaced 
the laboriously fashioned and less efficient stone tools that for cen- 
turies had been the only aids the aborigines had in doing whatever 
tasks they undertook, are not without interest. A few of the more 
common forms are shown on plate xxxvn, figures 8, 9, 10. As will 
at once be seen, these are all different in form from similar tools in use 
later. Just how long these " trade axes " were used or why they 
were shaped as they are is not easily explained. Some of them are 
like those once used by the white men themselves, but many were 
evidently made expressly for the Indian trade. Here the most 
common form of trade axe is that shown in figure 8. Axes of this 
shape have been found in every part of this valley, and of sizes 
varying from those that were merely small hatchets to those meas- 
uring six or eight inches long. None have been found that are as 
heavy as the common axe of to-day. The forms with curved point 
on the back, as in figures 9 and 10, are much less common; and 
still more rare is the occasional specimen in which the back is 
fashioned into a pipe bowl, a form which in both ancient and modern 
times occurs in stone pipes, or rather "pipe-tomahawks." 

In a subsequent article the writer hopes to consider other varie- 
ties of objects that have been collected in the Champlain valley, as 
pipes, ceremonial stones, plummet-stones, pestles, grooved axes, etc. 
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